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37th NATIONAL SAFETY 
CONGRESS 


‘YONGRESS TIME is rolling around 

4 again. This year the home safety 
sessions will be held October 26 and 
27. 

We were just staring out the win- 
dow, we’ll confess, thinking how nice 
it will be to see our old friends again. 
We hope to make new friends, too, 
ones who will come back again and 
again to exchange ideas and experi- 
ences. 

There is something about personally 
talking it over — individually or in 
groups, at the sessions or in informal 
gatherings—which sparks the imag- 
ination and stimulates enthusiasm. 
In no other way can so much be 
learned in so short a time. During 
this one week the cumulative experi- 
ences of the past year are gathered 
in from the far corners and centered 
in one spot. Ideas seem to swirl in 
the air. We hope you'll come and 
bring your friends. 


WE ARE TRYING to make this maga- 

zine as much as possible your 
magazine. You can help in this by 
sending us reports of home safety ac- 
tivities carried on in your commu- 
nity. Whether or not these activities 
worked out as well as you had hoped, 
we want to know about them and so 
do our readers. Tell us some of the 
plans that fizzled, so we may all learn 
from your experience what NOT to 
try and how NOT to do it. Your ex- 
perience will be valuable to others in 
their planning. 

Send us, too, little write-ups of a 
day in the busy life of a home safety 
engineer. Such stories as that by 
Mrs. Kehrberger (page 6) make all 
of us who are working for safety feel 
like one big family. 


Wheres, Pterobn 
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SAFETY 


the Nurse’s 


sd Way 


By Ruth Fisher, R.N. 


: Associate Director 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, Inc. 


hee PUBLIC HEALTH nurse probably 
steps inside more front doors 
throughout the country than anyone 
except a brush salesman. It is she 
who notices the torn carpeting on the 
stair, the scissors left within small 
Johnny’s reach and the iodine bottle 
on the lowest shelf in the bathroom 
cabinet. Her concrete, on-the-scene 
advice is an important factor in the 
prevention of home accidents. 

All nurses are carefully trained to 
make such observations and also to 
see that their own a especially 
while in the home, conforms to safety 
principles. Every public health nurse 
is frequently reminded that no family 
will be impressed with the importance 
of safe living if they see her climb up 
on a high and rickety chair to reach 
an extra blanket! Or leave the sauce- 
pan handle sticking out over the edge 
of the stove when preparing the 
baby’s formula! 

Alertness on the nurse’s part is 
quickly communicated to the families 
they visit. Sometimes community ac- 
tion results. Such was the case when 
nurses in the Visiting Nurse Service 
of New York reported a badly worn 
step high on the approach to a sta- 
tion on the Third avenue elevated. A 
petition was circulated around the 
neighborhood, then duly presented to 
the proper municipal authority. The 
step was repaired. 


Many community nursing agencies 





This is the fifth of a series of articles about 
organizations active in the field of home safety. 
The series is intended to inform local communi- 
ties about the kinds of help available to them 
for the development of home safety programs. 
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A public health nurse not only bandages cuts and 
bruises, she also gives advice on how to prevent 
them. 


have conducted survey projects dur- 
ing which nurses would list over a 
period of six months or so the hazards 
they observed, not only in homes but 
on the street. In this way good illus- 
trative material, sometimes dramatic, 
and often amusing, is collected for 
talks on safety to Parent-Teacher as- 
sociations and other groups. Often 
local newspapers have used the sur- 
veys as the basis for feature articles. 
Frequently the nursing agency passes 
the material it collects on to the com- 
munity’s safety council. 

Nurses are encouraged to carry 
printed material with them to leave 
as a reminder of their own safety ad- 
vice. They have also found that such 
literature is likely to get attention 
when passed around in the clinic wait- 
ing room. 

The National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, Inc., helps its 400 
member agencies throughout the 
country to carry out programs such 
as these by printing articles on safety 
in the monthly magazine Public 
Health Nursing and by helping agen- 
cies exchange ideas on safety meas- 
ures and programs. 
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HE ILLINOIS SAFE HOMES Program 
is under way for the seventh year, 
with 11,589 families in 46 counties en- 


rolled. Interest is growing through- 
out the state, and a number of coun- 
ties have doubled their 1948 enroll- 
ment. 


The program is sponsored by the 
University of Illinois Home Economics 
Extension Service and the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation. The pur- 
pose of the program is to prevent 
home accidents and to secure data 
about the cause of home accidents. 


Each year families throughout the 
state—urban as well as rural—are 





Left to right: Mrs. George McCoy, Philo, Illinois, 
and Mrs. Esther Thor, Champaign County Home 
Adviser, with Safe-Home Award. 


given an opportunity to enroll in the 
project. The only rule for eligibility 
is that they check their home regu- 
larly for hazards, do their best to cor- 
rect those hazards, and pledge to 
report any accidents that do occur to 
their local or county safe homes 
chairman or to their county home 
adviser. Reports of accidents in- 
cluding the cause and extent of the 
injury—are forwarded to the Uni- 
versity along with the enrollments. 


Reports from counties are summar- 
ized at the end of the safe homes pro- 
gram year and two county awards 
are presented. One award is made to 
the county having the largest number 
of families reporting no home acci- 
dents. The other award goes to the 
county reporting the lowest percent- 
age of home accidents among the 
families enrolled. This plan is de- 
signed to make possible recognition 
of small as well as large counties. 
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ILLINOIS 


By Gladys J. Ward 


Extension Specialist in Home Management 
University of Illinois 


By Jessie Heathman 


Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Illinois 


Each family enrolling in the program 
and reporting no home accidents for 
a year is awarded the Safe-Home 
Emblem. 

Last year the first award went to 
Champaign County for reporting 78.8 
per cent of the families enrolled with 
no home accidents for the year. Mrs. 
George McCoy, Philo, served as county 
publicity chairman and 448 families 
were enrolled. 

Richland County received the sec- 
ond award for reporting the lowest 
percentage of families enrolled with 
no home accidents. Mrs. Lloyd Bur- 
gerner served sas county chairman, 
and enrollment for the county was 
136. 

Champaign County carried out an 
outstanding program on fire preven- 
tion and fire protection. Early in Sep- 
tember, Miss Gladys Ward, Home 
Management Specialist, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, trained 
40 local leaders for the major lesson 
“securing fire protection in homes 
and in the communities.” Fire pre- 
vention posters, bulletins, and types 
of fire extinguishers for home use 
were used to illustrate this lesson. 
Local leaders in turn presented the 
lesson in their units during October 
and November. 


One of the main purposes of the 





lesson was to awaken people to ~ | 


fact that fire is no respecter of homes 
—it can strike any home. Emphasis 
was placed on preventing fires and 
then securing adequate fire protection 
in both homes and communities. 

In presenting their*lesson some of 
the leaders used the discussion meth- 
od. Others made good use of illustra- 
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Program 


tive material from the University and 
pictures and articles from magazines. 
One unit used a chart on matches to 
drive home the dangers, especially to 
young children, which result from 
carelessness. Another community had 
a demonstration by the local fire de- 
partment. Still another invited its 
fire chief to participate in the meet- 
ing. Leadets followed through on 
their work by checking improvements 
made and reported their findings to 
Mrs. Esther Thor, county home ad- 
viser, for summary. 

A check of results indicates the 
lesson did pay dividends in both fire 
prevention and fire protection, for 
example, 78 families now make it a 
rule to keep paper in trash burners, 
75 had furnaces, chimneys, and flues 
cleaned or checked, 57 had electrical 
or gas connections checked, 39 had 
fire extinguishers checked or pur- 
chased fire extinguishers, 33 set up a 
plan for storing matches safely and 
out of the reach of children, 12 
stopped using kerosene for starting 
fires. 

Twelve families put a fireproof 
roof on their homes, nine insulated 
with shingles on the outside, nine re- 
built chimneys or installed new ones, 
nine made it a rule to keep dust 
cloths in cans. In addition, 69 families 
reported miscellaneous things done to 
@ reves: fires. 

The work, however, was not con- 
fined to home territory. Several proj- 
ects were started to give fire pro- 
tection in the communities. Some 
families helped Organize a fire district 
and solicited the help of their neigh- 
bors. Others started a program to 
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secure a fire protection unit with ade- 
quate equipment. 


Fire insurance also was given atten- 
tion. In some communities, families 
are now paying additional premium 
in order to have protection from the 
city fire department; others had a 
clause added to the fire insurance 
policy to permit payment to the local 
fire department for service; still 
others are checking water supply to 
be sure it is kept adequate at all 
times. 


Richland County homemakers made 
good use of the Home Hazard Check 


a 1948 
° State Safe-Home 
Gward to 

ign County 
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For the largest percentage of enrolled 
families reporting no home accidents 
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1948 Illinois Safe-Home Award which was won 
by Champaign County. 


List supplied by the University. Many 
improvements were made and haz- 
ards removed. As a result no home 
accidents were reported by the 136 
families enrolled. 


Homemakers in the Denver commu- 
nity wrote and used safety jingles to 
help families become more safety 
conscious. Grownups as well as chil- 
dren cautioned others and reminded 
themselves by repeating jingles. 


The Illinois Safe Homes Program 
was started as a wartime project, 
June 1, 1943. The first step was the 
appointment of a state committee. 
A member of the Illinois Home Bu- 
reau Federation was asked to serve 
as chairman and Miss Gladys Ward 
was appointed to represent the Home 
Economics Extension Service. The 
National Safety Council gave invalu- 


(Continued on page 14) 








By Dorothy Kehrberger 


OME IS A DANGEROUS place, especi- 

ally ours. So far, my husband, 
two daughters, and I still survive, but 
we bear scars and have memories. 


Today was a bad day. I washed. 
The electric machine and two tubs, 
the latter balanced precariously on 
backless chairs, were crowded against 
the sink in a narrow kitchen. Every 
time I went from the machine to the 
rinse tubs, I had to step over the 
cord, and every time I went around 
the tub I had to duck my head to 
avoid a protruding cupboard. The 
water slopped over and the floor was 
slick in spite of my rubber boots. My 
three year old daughter was con- 
stantly under foot, ‘‘helping’’ me. 
Hazards? The place was full of them. 


I have warned the child a thousand 
times to stay on the opposite side of 
the wringer. Today, when I turned 
my back a second, she slipped around 
and tried to put a piece through the 
wringer. It caught her hand. She 
screamed. I whirled, stopped the 
wringer with one hand and hit the 
safety release with the other. 


Her hand isn’t broken though the 
first finger went in past the knuckle. 
It was swollen for a while, but she 
was able to use her hand at supper 
this evening. Lucky? Yes. 


We would ke 
readers. 


if along. 


more contributions from our 
If you have a story or an article, send 
We cannot offer remuneration, however. 
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Home Is a 





Dangerousge 


Place 


A few days ago, when I was cook- 
ing scraps of fat under the broiler, 
the grease caught fire. I slid the tray 
out of the oven door and was fishing 
out the burning scraps, when the 
whole thing upset. Burning grease 
spattered on the floor and up on the 
cupboard. I took two steps backward 
to shut the bedroom door where the 
baby was asleep. Another step 
brought my hand in contact with the 
fire extinguisher and two squirts put 
out the fire. Then I opened the doors 
to clear the house of smoke, sat down 
and jittered. 


I’m a junk saver, too. I have boxes 
and boxes full of paper, old maga- 
zines, rags. The closets and shelves 
are crowded with stuff I can’t bear to 
discard. So far—I knock on wood— 
spontaneous combustion has not 
caught up with us. 


The youngest one has been like a 
monkey since she first walked, and 
she thinks it’s fun to take pills. I 
can’t remember when I last cleaned 
out the medicine chest. I’m just keep- 
ing my fingers crossed. 


And I’ve had my share of bumps. 
I’ve fallen in the bath-tub, down the 


back steps and the cellar stairs. in®@ 


singed my eyebrows and hair tryin 
to light a cantankerous gas hot water 
heater, and I’m careless about the 
yards of extension cord strung about 
the house. 


Now, do you wonder that I say, 
“Home is a dangerous place, espe- 
cially ours”? 
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HOME ACCIDENT FACTS 


NCE MORE FATAL home accidents 

have increased—to 35,000 in 1948. 
In fact home fatalities have increased 
steadily for the past three years. 
Firearms fatalities are the only type 
of home accident to show a steady 
downward trend during these years. 
The following figures, recently pub- 
lished in Accident Facts, are the lat- 
est available and may differ some- 
what from the estimates published 
earlier. 


In nearly all classes of home acci- 
dents there were increases. There 
were 400 more fatal falls and 200 
more fatal burns in 1948 than in 1947. 
These, plus increases of 50 each for 

poisonous gas, mechanical suffocation, 
@: miscellaneous accidents, were off- 

set by decreases in firearms (100) and 
poisonings (150). Disabling home in- 
juries numbered 5,250,000. Of the 
total home injuries about 140,000 re- 
sulted in permanent impairment, al- 
though it was not always a serious 
handicap. 

Home fires were estimated by the 
National Fire Protection Association 
at 314,400 in 1947. This was 3,200 
less than the total estimated for 1946. 
Property destroyed was valued at 
$180,900,000, an increase of $28,400,- 


By A. D. Battey 


Senior Statistician 
National Safety Council 


000 from 1946, according to their 
reports. This increase in value may 
be partially the result of increases in 
real estate values. 


The most significant changes by 
age groups, 1946 and 1947 figures, fol- 
low. The complete picture may be 
found in the table below. 


0-4 years. Total fatalities were up 
300. There was an increase in me- 
chanical suffocation deaths of 320 
(partly offset in other categories). 


5-14 years. Total.accidental deaths 
were down 300. Firearms showed the 
largest single decrease of 120 with 
burns a close second—110. 


15-24 years. There were no signifi- 
cant changes. 


25-44 years. The total increase was 
150. Falls decreased 100 and burns 
increased 160. 


45-64 years. Although the total is 
the same, falls increased 100 and 
burns decreased 100. 


65 and over. There was an increase 
of 1,400 fatalities, 1,200 of which 
were falls. The significance of these 
figures is mitigated by the fact that 
each year an increasing number of 
people enter this age group. 


Deaths from Home Accidents, by Type and Age 
1947 and 1948 


- 1947 Details by Age Group 





65 Years 








Type of Accident 1918 All 0-4 5-14 | 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 
TOTALS || Ages | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years | and Over 
LJ eee 35,000 = 34,500 §=5,900 = 1,500 1,200 2,500 3,900 19,500 
ie MO Le 18,200 17,800 300 100 150 350 1,700 15,200 
Burns, scalds, 

ORPIOMORS ...4>.. 6,000 5,800 1,600 650 250 800 900 1,600 
Mechanical suffocation 1,800 1,750 1,700 10 10 10 10 10 
Poisonings, except gas 1,450 1,600 450 50 90 440 380 190 
Poisonous gas ...... 1,450 1,400 70 30 160 300 360 480 
DUO occisices acces 1,150 1,250 90 260 330 340 170 60 
ere 4,950 4,900 1,690 400 1,960 


210 260 380 
~ Source: Approximations by Nationa 
Office of Vital Statistics and other information. 
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T's Your Program... 


This is your program, really. Not only have we, under 
the direction of the Home Safety Conference, attempted 
to produce a Congress program that would be as prac- 
tical and helpful as it could be for the worker in the field, 
but it is through your comments and suggestions that the 
Conference is guided. 


Yes, right down to the last minute of it, it is your pro- 
gram. Each session has been designed to develop one or 
more phases of the local problem. 


Thue Sessions... 


Program Notes 






In the first session an active and effective home safety 















committee will demonstrate how a committee actualh® 
works. What to do and when to do it, the ABC’s of pro- 
gram planning, will be presented here. 


During the second session our speakers will tell you 
of their own experiences developing and presenting the 
successful programs their organizations have produced. 
Whether you represent a national organization or a local 
one, industrial or civic, there will be something of interest 
to you in this session. 


No particular phase of the home safety problem has 
more appeal than that of child safety. For the beginning 
committee, it is an ideal way to acquaint vour community 
with the problem. It’s a good angle, too, for the more 
experienced group. Our speakers on this session are well 
qualified to show you how to go about it. 


You serve Vuvited... 


Come and bring your friends. This year, all our ses- 
sions will be held at the Morrison Hotel. If you plan to 
stay the night, and we hope you can so that you will not 
miss any of our sessions, you should get your reservation 
in early. 


We are looking forward to seeing you. We know you 
will gather in new ideas, new techniques, and go away 
with renewed enthusiasm. 
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37th NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 
HOME SAFETY PROGRAM 


Morrison Hotel 


Tuesday, October 25 
HOME SAFETY CONFERENCE 


9:45 a.m. Committee Meetings 
Noon Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. Annual Meeting 

Sessions will be held Fourth Floor, Rooms 427-29-32 


Wednesday, October 26, 9:45 a.m. 
HOME SAFETY IN ACTION 
Presiding: MRS. GEORGE WELLES, JR., Home Safety Chairman, Duluth 
Women’s Institute, Duluth, Minn. 
Home Safety for the Whole Community, MRS. E. G. STEVENSON, Director, 
Women’s Activities, Greater Minneapolis Safety Council, with members 


of her own committee will present a panel demonstration of a community 
home safety committee in action. 


Bg Wednesday, October 26, 2:00 p.m. 
MAINTAINING INTEREST IN YOUR HOME SAFETY PROGRAM 

Presiding: MISS KATHARINE FISHER, Director, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. 

Industrial Home Safety Committees, E. H. BLEWER, Asst. to Supt. of 
Safety, New York Central System, New York, N. Y. 

Seasonal Themes and How to Use Them, MISS ESSIE ELLIOTT, Vice 
President for Home Safety, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, N.S.C., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Club Contests, MRS. GEORGE W. JAQUA, Safety Chairman, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Winchester, Ind. 

Homemade Hazards, Omaha Safety Council’s new color movie. 


Thursday, October 27, 9:45 a.m. 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD SAFETY 


Presiding: DR. WALTER CUTTER, Administrative Assistant, Center for 

Safety Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
@o Red Cross Program, W. K. SWANEY, Asst. Nat. Director, First Aid and 

Accident Prevention, American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

A Public Health Department Takes Hold, MISS EDITH DOANE, Director, 
Child Safety Education, Massachusetts Safety Council, Boston, Mass. 

Responsibility of the Public Health Nurse, MRS. ELIZABETH H. McCREARY, 
Superintendent, Infant Welfare Society of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

The Parent-Teacher Association and Child Safety, MRS. HENRY S. PIER- 
SON, Safety Chairman, IIl., Congress of Parents & Teachers, Evanston, Ill. 
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SNEAKY 
KILLERS 


Conclusion - 
“ 


By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


CONCLUDING THE series of articles 

entitled Sneaky Killers, it should 
be emphasized that it is important 
to store various classes of poisonous 
materials by themselves, so that they 
cannot be mistaken for some rela- 
tively harmless substance. 





They should be kept out of reach 


of small children. Older children 
should be instructed in the potential 
hazards and proper use as soon as 
they are judged capable of exercising 
such responsibility and discrimina- 
tion. 

For a reminder and as a convenient 
reference, the various substances 
likely to contain poisonous compounds 
are listed below according to the sort 
of usage they are given in the home: 

Medicines, including such outstand- 
ing examples as sleeping tablets, sed- 
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atives, laxatives, cough syrups, and Pe 

all specified prescriptions. 
Mouthwashes, dentifrices, 

washes, nose drops, etc. 
Ointments, salves, liniments, etc. 
Antiseptics and disinfectants such 

as iodine, phenols, cresols, etc. 
Alcohols for external application, 

for use as solvents, in beverages, “e 


eye- 


for other uses. 

Cosmetics, such as depilatories, face 
creams, powders, perfumes, etc. 

Liquid fuels and home dry cleaners, 
such as kerosene, gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha, and carbon tetrachloride. 

Cleansers and caustics, such as lye, 
ammonia, tri-sodium phosphate, etc. 

Laundry items, such as bleaches, 
bluing, and water softeners. 

Metal cleaners and polishes. 

Dyes and bleaches, including those 
intended for use on hair. 

Paints, enamels, varnishes, lacquers, 
shellac, etc. ° 

Paint thinners, removers, brush 
cleaners, etc. 

Fire extinguisher fluid and vapors 
when used inside houses or autos. 

Hobby supplies, such as_ photo- 
graphic chemicals, etc. > 

Insecticides and other flower, gar- 
den and lawn sprays. 

Rat poisons, ant poisons, fly-papers, 
etc. 

Extracts and flavorings, such as oil 
of wintergreen, oil of peppermint, va- 
nilla and fruit extracts. 
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T A HOSPITAL in Lake Wales, 

Florida, this June, four in- 
fants died within a few days 
from aniline poisoning. The cause 
was established through autopsy. 
The infants’ diapers had been 
freshly marked with an ink con- 
taining the dye. 

Hospital authorities said a 
laundry had asked that some new 
diapers be remarked more plainly 
and had sent some ink to the 
hospital for that purpose in a 
soft drink bottle. The diapers 
were marked and sterilized but 
not laundered before they were 
used. 

The principal hazard of aniline 
dye is that of poisoning by ab- 


Lead Poisoning 


HERE HAVE BEEN 213 known cases 
of lead poisoning, 76 of them fatal, 
of young children in Baltimore since 
1930, according to a report in the Bal- 
timore Health News for May, 1949. 
The report reads, “There were 31 
such cases in 1948, considerably more 
than the number recorded in any 
prior year. These cases were care- 
fully investigated and were found to 
have resulted chiefly from chewing 
painted surfaces such as window sills, 
or from the eating of dried paint 
flakes which had cracked or chipped 
from repainted indoor woodwork 
areas. The geographic distribution of 
he cases was predominantly in the 
00rer economic sections of the city. 
“In 28 of the 1948 cases, laboratory 
tests of paint chips or samples from 
chewed painted surfaces gave positive 
results for the presence of lead. The 
field investigations would indicate 
that indoor painting was done with 
outdoor paint. Such paint contains 
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Aniline Dye Poisoning 


sorption of the liquid or fumes 
through the skin, the nose or the 
mouth. It changes the elements in 
the blood which carry oxygen so that 
they cannot convert oxygen into fuel 
for the body tissues. 

According to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, dia- 
pers should be boiled after they are 
stamped and thoroughly dried in 
order to fix the dye. After fixation 
absorption does not occur. This ap- 
plies of course only in cases where 
aniline dye is used in the marking ink. 

The boiling and drying precautions 
should be taken whether the diapers 
are stamped at home by the mother 
or are used in hospitals or diaper 
services. 


lead to prevent weathering. Not 
infrequently the work is done by a 
nonresident owner, so the tenant 
is powerless to protect his chil- 
dren. Parents or guardians of 
youngsters under five years old 
should be on the lookout for this 
dangerous health hazard.” 

Of the above 213 cases the 
age distribution was as follows: 
Under one year, 1; one year, 34; 
two years, 118; three years, 31; 
four years, 13; five years, 8; six 
years, 4; seven years, 2; eight 
years and ten years, 1 each. 

The report suggests that these 
precautions be taken to prevent 
lead poisoning: See that no 
painted surface indoors — sills, 
crib, high chair, etc.,—is coated 
with paint containing lead. Give 
your child safe objects to chew, 
such as teething rings or hard 
rubber toys, and do not allow him 
to chew on painted surfaces. 
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Mrs. Fred Knight has been elected 
chairman, committee on safety, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, a post formerly held by Mrs. L. 
K. Nicholson. From 1946 to 1949 
Mrs. Knight was president of the 
Georgia Congress of P.-T.A. She at- 
tended the President’s Safety Confer- 
ence as a representative of the Na- 
tional Congress, and in 1938 and 1939 
she served as a District Safety Chair- 
man of the Georgia Congress. 


The Cudahy Vocational and Adult 
School, Cudahy, Wisconsin, reports 
that they have won a home safety 
award in the state vocational schools 
safety contest for Homemaker’s 
Clubs. 

In their campaign they made use of 
checklists and accident report forms. 
Members collected safety clippings 
and cartoons. A series of original 
newspaper articles was run in their 
local newspapers, original safety car- 
toon posters were placed in downtown 
windows and a list of current safety 
magazine articles was prepared. They 
had an exhibit of fire retarding build- 
ing materials and showed the film, 
“Home, Safe Home.” 


Under the sponsorship of the Le- 
high Valley Safety Council and coor- 
dinating organizations, the 22nd An- 
nual Eastern Pennsylvania Safety 
Conference was held May 3, 1949, at 
Easton, Pa. At the home sessions 
Miss Katherine M. Olmsted, safety in- 
structor, New York State Department 
of Health, talked on “The Relation- 
ships between Health and Home 
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Safety.” An address was given by 
Dr. Ivor Griffith, president, Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Science 
on ‘Poisons in the Home.” 


In Syracuse May 9-11, the Central 
New York Safety Conference and 
Exposition took place. The session 
sponsored by the Women’s Coordinat- 
ing Committee, New York State Di- 
vision of Safety, presented speeches 
on cooperation in the home and com 
munity, the 4-H club program, the 
Rochester children’s safety circus (a 
radio presentation), building safety in 
a home remodelers course, the New 
York state grange program, and a 
new tool for home safety education— 
teaching safe living through home 
economics. 


The Seattle Safety Council’s annual 
report states a home safety exhibit 
was prepared for the Seattle Home 
Show. The background of the exhibit 
was a safe housekeeping closet de- 
signed by the National Safety Coun- 
cil and interested visitors to the booth 
were given a copy of the plans for 
constructing a closet. From this booth 
the Council distributed 4,000 plans 
for the closet and about 3,000 other 
pieces of literature on home and 
traffic safety. 


The Advertising Council’s safety 
campaign during 1948 resulted in the 
publication of 39,884 sponsored adver- 
tisements in daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout the country. The 
advertisements covered traffic, winter 
driving, farm, home, and child safety. 
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Left: Grounding appli- 
ce with wire from metal 
ell of appliance to water 
ipe fastened with spring 

clip. Right: New polarized 

plug showing third prong 

which grounds appliance 

through receptacle box to 
water pipe. 





Polarized Plugs 


By George MacDonald 


Senior Engineer 
Industrial Department 
National Safety Council 


be UNDERSTAND HOW a person gets 
shocked with electricity and how a 


oon. plug prevents this, you have 


© know how electricity operates. 

All of us are familiar with the 
common electric light bulb attached 
to two wires. The current flows from 
one wire through the bulb and into 
the other wire. One of the wires car- 
ries current all the time; the other 
wire carries current only when the 
circuit is completed, as through a 
lamp. This second one we call a 
ground wire. 

If, instead of electric light bulbs, 
you happen to be in the circuit, the 
current flows through you, just as 
it would through the bulb. But you 
don’t have to have two wires to geta 
shock. Wherever a live wire is con- 
nected by electrical conductors to the 
ground, or to any grounded object, 
current flows to the ground. 


ective from use and the live wire by- 


e Occasionally appliances become de- 


masses the insulation to the outer 
shell. This electricity is ready and 
waiting to seek an easy path to 
ground through contact with the 
human body. 

To prevent this, an appliance, such 
as a washing machine, may be pro- 
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tected by a separate ground wire 
from the metal shell of the machine 
fastened to a water pipe with a spring 
clip. However, an extra ground wire 
can be attached to the appliance and 
built right into the plug and socket, 
to give the current a direct path to 
ground. 

A plug of this type, called a polar- 
ized plug, has been designed and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. The National Electrical 
Code will have this requirement in its 
revised edition for the year 1950. 

A feature of the polarized recep- 
tacle is that it is only necessary to 
remove the present outlet and insert 
the new one which is so constructed 
that it automatically grounds the third 
opening through a strap arrangement 
to the metal receptacle box itself, 
which in turn is grounded to a water 
pipe. 

Appliances such as washing ma- 
chines can have the present cords 
replaced with three wire cords. By 
installing the polarized plug and re- 
ceptacle, the appliance, in case of a 
“short,” now has a direct grounding 
path through the electrical conduit 
to a water pipe ground. In case of 
defective equipment the electricity 
will take the path of least resistance 
and blow the fuses rather than by- 
pass through the person using the 
appliance. 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


The Committee on Research and 
Technical Studies of the Home Safety 
Conference at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 18, 1949, recom- 
mended that epidemiological studies 
of fatal home accidents be carried out 
on a national basis by all agencies 
concerned with home accidents, using 
the forms and methods advocated by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
They also recommended the develop- 
ment of demonstration programs at 
the state or community level to estab- 
lish the overall incidence rate for non- 
fatal home accidents with the estab- 
lishment of a baseline defining the 
minimum severity of a non-fatal acci- 
dent. Limited but intensive studies to 
determine all of the factors which 
enter into the occurrence of accidents 
and also to determine what causality 
relationship exists among the factors 
were also recommended. 


Those present were: Dr. A. L. Chap- 
man, chairman, Dr. Robert N. Barr, 
Leonard M. Board, Dr. Earle Brown, 
Dr. Theodore I. Coe, L. K. Fox repre- 
senting T. H. David, Dr. Iago Gald- 
ston, Dr. John E. Gordon, Miss Helen 
Holbrook, Frederick S. Kent, Dr. 
Barry G. King, I. M. Moriyama, S. 
J. Owen, C. George Segeler, Charles 
Spencer, Thomas Fansler, W. C. 
James, and as a guest Miss Dorothy 
Morrow. 


DR. LEWIS RETIRES 


Dr. Margaret C. Lewis has retired 
from her position as national health 
and safety adviser, Girl Scouts, and 
has tendered her resignation from the 
Home Safety Conference. She has for 
many years been active in the health 
and safety field and it is with great 
reluctance that the Conference has 
accepted her resignation. 


Dr. Lewis has been succeeded both 
at the Girl Scouts and on the Con- 
ference by Mrs. Anne Bronkhorst who 
has worked closely with Dr. Lewis as 
a health and safety adviser with the 
Girl Scouts. 
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HOME SAFETY WORKSHOP 


On December 1, 1948, the Greater 
New York Safety Council held the 
first of a series of Home Safety Work- 
shops. According to the Council’s re- 
port of the President, Hazards an 
Horizons, ‘The workshops were i | 
vised to bring exact methods of home 
accident prevention to community and 
club leaders, field workers in health 
education and visiting nurse services, 
educators, and college students of 
home economics. It is expected also 
that the workshops will lead to a 
greater emphasis on home safety in 
the affairs of women’s clubs, parent 
associations, welfare and _ social 
groups, and similar organizations.” 


A series of courses to train baby- 
sitters and prepare leaders who are 
now training other groups was con- 
ducted with the assistance of the 
Council. They also provided 3,000 
checklists on home safety for distri- 
bution in Queens through a hostess 
service, and through other services 
more than 3,000 copies of various 
materials on the subject were i 
tributed in the city. 


The president’s report also reads, 
“The sixth annual home inspection 
was conducted with the aid of Police 
Department officials, and students in 
the elementary and secondary public, 
Catholic, and United Yeshivos schools 
in the city, and the Board of Educa- 
tion’s adult education classes. A total 
of 1,200,000 questionnaires was dis- 
tributed. Besides having helped the 
pupils and their parents to search out 
and correct hazards in the home, the 
questionnaires were used to develop a 
lesson unit for the use of teachers. 
It was based on the ten hazards 
which, according to the pupils’ find- 
ings, are most common in homes.” 


ILLINOIS SAFE HOMES 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 5) 







able help in organizing the project. 
Home advisers in every county were 
asked to cooperate, and county home 
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Bureau Executive Boards appointed 
county safe homes chairmen. These 
women, with the help of home ad- 
visers, were to assume the responsi- 
bility for initiating the program in 
their area by giving publicity and 
checking developments from time to 
@: 

To spread responsibility for the pro- 
gram throughout the county, Home 
Bureau units were asked to appoint 
safe homes chairmen. Their duties 
were to secure enrollments in their 
communities and to follow through 
by having all home accidents reported 
promptly to the county chairman or 
to the home adviser. 


Keying the program to the Illi- 
nois Home Bureau Federation slogan 
“Accidents Aid the Axis, Home Safety 
Aids the Family and the Nation,” en- 
rollment was started. The University 
provided enrollment blanks, home 
hazard check lists, accident report 
sheets, and final report cards. A Safe 
Homes emblem was given to each 
family reporting no home accident at 
@: end of the year. Promotion mate- 

al—for both press and radio—was 
prepared for use at state, county, and 
local levels. 


Since that first year interest has 
increased. Not only has enrollment 
been stepped up in counties but the 
effect of the program has been re- 
flected throughout the communities 
in every county where the program 
has been carried. Even in homes not 
enrolled families have become more 
safety conscious. 


Home safety has been written into 
many county Home Bureau study pro- 
grams. Speakers have been scheduled, 
training schools have been held for 
local leaders, exhibits on the “how 
and whys” of home safety have been 
displayed at county-wide meetings 
oe: community meetings, and the 

usiness of home safety has become 
a definite part of Home Economics 
4-H club programs and of the Rural 
Youth program. Young married 
groups now being organized in several 
counties are studying both home and 
community safety problems. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Child Safety Program Package 
has just been published by the Home 
Safety Conference in cooperation with 
the School and College Conference 
and the Traffic and Transportation 
Conference. 


This packet which is similar in 
form to the Program Package for 
Home Safety contains a planning 
guide and sample materials for use. 
Although the kit is limited in the 
sense that it concentrates on child 
safety, it is wider in scope than the 
home packet as it presents an inte- 
grated program for child-home, child- 
school, and child-traffic safety. 


Ideas for community programming, 
techniques for getting started, ways 
in which health and welfare organiza- 
tions may participate, and a method 
of checking results are included in 
the kit. The sample materials include 
a check list, bicycle safety leaflets, 
education lesson units and data 
sheets, Advertising Council kit, and 
several new child safety leaflets. 


Congratulations and Truly Yours 
have both been revised and published. 
They now contain a message to par- 
ents by well-recognized authorities on 
child care. New illustrations and a 
complete new layout for Congratula- 
tions make it almost an entirely new 
piece. Truly Yours retains its photo- 
graphs but has been revised to con- 
form in size and shape to Congratula- 
tions so that the two pieces may be 
distributed as a pair, one for the in- 
fant, the other for the pre-school 
child. 


The Child Accident Fact Sheet is 
entirely new. The Council has not 
previously published in separate form 
a comprehensive statistical sheet on 
child accidents. All types of child 
accidents are reported in this leaflet. 


Sample copies of the three above 
pieces are contained in the new Child 
Safety Program Package. 
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CHILD SAFETY 


A complete guide for a 
coordinated community- 
wide program. 


PLANNING GUIDE 


How to get started 

Program suggestions 

Health and welfare agencies 
How to check results 


SAMPLE MATERIALS 


Checklist 

Fact Sheet 
Advertising kit 
Lesson units 
Traffic booklets 
Many others 


: 
package | 


PREVENT CHILD r 
ACCIDENTS! 


With this packet you can organize 
your own community safety program. 
In simple, direct fashion the steps 
toward a coordinated program for 
child safety are outlined. 


Ideas for specific activities, tech- 
niques for organizing them, ways of 
measuring results, and sample mate- 
rials for local distribution—all are 
wrapped up in one package. 


The price? 
Single kit 


With a year’s subscription to 
HOME SAFETY NEWS LETTER.. 1.50 


Order from NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


20 No. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Ill. 








